CONCLUSION
A SUMMARY of comparative facts in the lives of
JT.L the thirty-three Governors-General and Viceroys
(including Olive, who was only Governor of Bengal)
may be of interest. From 1774 their designation was
Governor-General (first of Bengal and later of India).
From Canning's time in 1858 the title of Viceroy was
added (though not in the patent); and that became the
name commonly used.
Six of them were Scots, six Irish and the remaining
twenty-one English. Fourteen were educated at Eton,
six at Harrow, two at Winchester, two at Westminster and
one at Haileybury; fourteen at Oxford, of whom ten were
at Christ Church; and four at Cambridge. Five or six of
these might be called scholars of some distinction. Most
were sportsmen, a quality of importance in the nineteenth
century. Several were masters of hounds. Twenty-one in-
herited peerages, and fifteen were sons of distinguished men.
In party politics few of them were extremists; but they
frequently held views similar to those of the Govern-
ment which appointed them. During the Regency friend-
ship with the Prince of Wales was occasionally an element
in their choice. Two were closely connected with Pitt
and two were brothers-in-law of Castlereagh. There was
one case of father and son holding the office, one of grand-
father and grandson, one of uncle and nephew, and one of
great-grandfather and. great-grandson. Three were sons,
and one was a brother of a Prime Minister.
Before their appointment to the Governor-Generalship six
had been soldiers, five diplomats, three trained governors,
one a sailor and one a lawyer; only four had been in the
Indian Civil Service, though ten had previously served in
India in some capacity: the rest had been working poli-
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